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STAINED GLA88 "WINDOW, BEABINO COAT OF ARMS AND MONOGRAM OT 
EX-PBESIDENT ABTHCB, PLACED IN A PBOMINENT BE8IDENCE. 



NOVEL USE FOR AMAZONIAN 
PLUMES. 

By W. L. D. O'Grady. 



d Ta^HY, Uncle Dan, what a beautiful orchid !" 
v^ Such exclamations in treble and bass, and 
all the other points of the musical compass rang 
in cheerful monotony as the eyes of the speaker's 
lit on an object which "Uncle Dan" seemed very 
pleased with. 

Everybody knows Uncle Dan, an oracle of 
municipal law and lore, and a floriculturist of re- 
nown, a literateur once very active on the New 
York press, a linguist, and generally, "many- 
sided." He is one of the great guns of Brooklyn, 
a veritable "Mons Meg" among men. To see him 
with an orchid is no more surprising than to see 
him with a tome bound in calf, closely annotated 
in an autograph that the irreverent say is more 
illegible than Greeley's, with multitudinous scraps 
of paper by way of bookmarks. With either or 
both he looks natural and statuesque. 

"It is not an orchid. Look again," said Uncle 
Dan. True enough. It was not an orchid. But 
it looked mighty like one. Clinging to the rugged 
bark of a bit of tropical wood with delicate ten- 
drils like fairy lacework by way of support, up- 
rose the delicate leaves and gorgeous flowers of 
one of the apparent triumphs of the flora of the 
Amazon. But petal and branch and mossy foliage, 
brilliant with the sheen of a plush woven by 
tropical Nature, were all formed from feathers 
plucked from Brazilian parrots. The illusion was 
perfect. It requires the keenest and closest 
scrutiny to discern that the object, except as to 
the sustaining stumplet, was of animal and not of 
vegetable origin. 
, *; *It seems to me that novel effects in decoration 



|^F might be attained by utilizing the products of the 
!■; artistic fingers of Brazilian aborigines. No em- 
broidery, however delicate, can equal the realistic 
appearance of this wonderful featherwork. One 
gets tired of stuffed humming birds in glass cases 
or of " what-is-its " composed of fragmentary por- 
tions of half a dozen different birds with ghastly 
glass eyes, reproachfully rebuking the vanities of 
unesthetic fashion which makes museums of ladies' 
bonnets at the cost of their harmless lives. 

Bouquets and festoons of feather flowers in 
jardinieres and on portieres would be admirable 
adornments to the parlor and possess a degree of 
unfading permanence that the work of the needle 
cannot attain. 

Dust that dims the luster of woven fabrics 
cannot find a lodgement on the pinions of birds, 
and while brilliant as gold or silver they will not 
tarnish like the precious metals. Feathers fear 
not the sun. 

And we need not depend wholly on imported 
decorations of the kind. Artistic feeling and deft 
handiwork are as rife among our ladies as with 
the savages of semi-explored rivers in the wilds of 
South America. Our own flowers are not less 
worthy of preservation by similar veri-similitude 
than the gaudy blossoms of the South. 

People of the masculine gender who make 
artificial flies with a skill sufficient to charm the 
wary trout, may be credited with having feminine 
relatives who can discount them in using like 
materials. While the man may make a hackle, his 
wife could make a dahlia, or a Marguerite, or a 
sunflower. Or there might even be a happy com- 
bination of feathers and wax, using wax for the 
leaves and feathers for the flowers. 

There is something very woodeny about the 
average wax flower, and the finest French artificial 
flowers composed mainly of textiles are unsatis- 
factory presentments of nature. There is a degree 
of "life" in feather flowers, made from what itself 
has been alive, that is wanting in even the most 
elaborate work made of wax or calico, and such 
brilliance as may be chemically imparted by dyes. 

We do not now rejoice like the Incas or the 
modern monarchs of the ex-Cannibal Islands in 
regal robes of feathers, but we have gone too far 
in that direction with incongruous fixings for 
feminine folly, and if we transfer feathers to our' 
walls, screens, etc., as decorative adjuncts to fur- 
niture, women will get tired of carrying stale 
game on their heads. 

Feathers from live fowls are necessary to make 
feather flowers with. Plucked from slaughtered 
innocents they would prove as useless as the 
makers of perukes tell us the hair from human 
corpses is in the prosecution of their art. With a 
proper demand, feathers would flow toward civili- 
zation in bales as a commercial product, just as do 
caoutchouc or sarsaparilla or ginger, and we are 
not destitute of good working material at home. 
Not a bird in Audnbon's great work but could 
furnish acceptable portions of the new decorative 
process from the domestic fowl to the great Amer- 
ican Eagle. 

Making feather flowers must be a dainty and 
a pleasing art, eminently lady-like and enjoyable, 
not fatiguing the eye like fine embroidery or 
needlework, not "mussy" like some of the "fads" 
which have been, and are still, in favor. With a 
model in a vase before her, the fair artisan, 
armed with scissors, linen thread, fine wire and 
strong cement with assorted feathers and down, 
can work with great rapidity, cultivating the 
sense of color as effectively as in painting, and the 
sense of form as effectively as in sculpture or 
modeling in clay, and the results, with the same 
skill, will be more charming than a painted 
plaque or a plaster statuette. 

As a suggestion, this may be thought worthy 
of consideration. 



AN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
DECORATIVE ART. 



We have received the following communica- 
tion: 
To the Editor of The Decorator and Furnisher: 

Dear Sir, — There is a growing necessity for a 
thoroughly practical school of decorative art in 
this city, not a place for young ladies and gentle- 
men to go. and play at art and exchange compli- 
ments, but one where a young man wishing to 
follow any trade requiring a knowledge of draw- 
ing, perspective, architecture, ornament, paint- 
ing, modeling, etc., etc., from the cast and life, 
anatomy, etc., can be had. You will say the 
Metropolitan Museum Schools, the Cooper Insti- 
tute, the Apprentices' Library School, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the Art Students' 
League, and the Gotham Art Student, supply the 
want, but there is ample room for more; the 
Cooper Institute, The Metropolitan Museum and 
Apprentices' Library are the only ones where an 
apprentice can get the rudimentary branches ; but 
it is almost impossible to get admission to the 
Cooper Institute, it is so crowded, until nearly the 
end of the seasom. 

Cannot a society or guild of decorative artists 
be formed to establish a school, deliver lectures 
and hold exhibitions of decorative work ? 

A society formed of such men as Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Walter Shirlew, J. Carrol Beckwith, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, T. W. Dewing, F. S. Church, 
F. W. Freer, John La Farge, Francis Lathrop, 
and two or three good architects and decorators, 
is a necessity. Apply to the Legislature for a 
grant, start the thing by making a collection of 
first-class decorative work. 

There is as much necessity to educate the 
general mass of the people as to educate the 
workman. If people begin to see things with an 
artist's eye, they will begin to demand a higher 
and more elevated class of work than what we are 
doing now. 

Where have we a public building with a great 
piece of decorative painting such as are seen in 
the cities of Europe? We have artists here cap- 
able of doing the work if they have a chance. 
* We have the money and means and it is time 
that a movement in that direction should be 
made. 

Our wealthy citizens who are haviDg their 
houses decorated would do well to give some of 
our prominent artists a chance to decorate them, 
and not entrust the work to an artist who does it 
merely from a business point of view. 

Take our signs for instance ; can a single good 
^decorative sign that has either a motive or good 
drawing in it be pointed out? No, they are done 
in a hurry, the picture or ornamented part, 
painted by some one without the least idea of 
drawing, composition, ornament or color. What 
plasters of gold, with hammered grounds and un- 
meaning shapes— but the blame rests with the 
public who take such work. 

We have two or three large firms in the 
business, but their sole ambition is to turn out 
the work and make money ; so far as the artistic 
part goes, they have no ambition that way, it 
don't pay, and the public, they say, don't care. 
Let us educate them up to the point of caring. 

Decorator. 



Now that the art of working iron is coming 
in for a revival, it would pay the artists who 
manipulate that rude but picturesque metal to 
make a study of some of the old iron work the 
changes of a generation have still left in our 
streets. There are yet some delightful examples of 
the art smiths of the early part of the century in 
the old newels and hand-rails which adorn the 
houses on which the hand of progress has not set 
its merciless grasp. The best of them embellish 
such unfashionable neighborhoods as Bleecker 
Street and East Broadway and the adjacent by- 
ways, the Oriental section of New York, but even 
a trip into an unfashionable section of New York 
may be pardoned when made in the good cause of 
art. * 



It would pay anyone in search of the pic- 
turesque in interior decoration, to visit the studios 
of G. W. Brenneman, at 8 East Seventeenth St. 
Mr. Brenneman occupies two studios at that 
address, and one of them he has fitted up in the 
style of the German Renaissance, with marvelous- 
ly picturesque effect, and out of the simplest ma- 
terials. The vraisemblance of the arrangement is 
greatly aided by his interesting collection of odds 
and ends of ancient art ornament and bookmaking 
gathered together in Munich. Quite a number of 
our artists are fitting up their studios on more or 
less elaborate and consistent plans, but none have 
so far reached the same results as Mr. Brenneman 
has attained to at comparatively little cost. 



Merit starving in a garret is very pathetic 
and romantic, but merit battling with the world 
for recognition is manly and admirable, and 
deserves all the credit its hearty self-reliance is 
certain to win for it in the end. 



Beautiful surroundings inspire pleasure in- 
sensibly. The author can write, the artist can 
paint better in a comfortable studio than in a bare 
garret. The beatification of life is a duty every 
man owes to himself, and the readiest way to 
beautify life is to live it in an atmosphere of 
refinement and intellectual enjoyment. The mind 
has an appetite as well as the body, and it must 
be fed as regularly through the eye as the 
stomach is supplied through the mouth. 



Walk the streets with your eyes open. Your 
daily stroll will never fail to have some^ideas for 
you if you will only meet them half a way. 



